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___1 Gwynn, a________

favourite of Charles II
After Sir Peter Lely

company bearing his own name; in
1894 he joined the board of the
Deutsche Bank, and from 1901 to
1929 was its virtual head. His
interests included the Bagdad rly.,
Bavarian nitrogen, and the inter-
national petroleum trade. A mem-
ber of the upper house 1909-18,
he died Dec. 29, 1931.

Gwyniad. Small fish belonging
to the genus Corfgonus. Found in
Lake Bala, Wales, it belongs to the
salmonoid group, and much re-
sembles a small herring. It is
probably only a local race of the
powan, common in the Lake Dis-
trict and in Loch Lomond.

Gwynn, GWYN, OB GWIN, NELL
OB ELEAJTOE (1650-87). English
actress, mistress of -Charles II.
Born Feb. 2,
1650, either
in an alley
in Drury
Lane or at
Hereford,
she attract-
ed notice as
an orange-
seller at the
Theatre
Royal,
Drury Lane,
where in
1665 she made her first stage
appearance as Cydaria in Dry den's
Indian Emperor. Until 1682, when
she left the stage, she was spe-
cially successful in broad comedy
and in daring prologues and epi-
logues, though Pepys thought her
a failure as a serious aotross.

Nell became the king's mistress
about 1669, and retained his affec-
tion until his death, 1685, his
dying words being " Let not poor
Nelly starve." She died in Lon-
don of apoplexy, and was buried
in S. Martin-in-the-Fields. Of her
two sons by Charles, the older was
created duke of St. Albans in 1684.
Her sprightfiness and good nature
made her a universal favourite. See
Charles II; consult also Lives : C.
Chesterton, 1912; L. Melville,
1923 ; A. I. Dasent, 1924 ; Pretty
Witty Nell, C. Bax, 1932.

Gwynn, STEPHEN Lucius (1864-
1950). Irish author. Born Feb. 13,
1864, he was educated at S. Colum-
ba's College, Rathfarnham, and
Brasenose College, Oxford. After
teaching classics for nine years, in
1896 he became a journalist in
London, but returned in 1904 to
Ireland, representing Galway at
Westminster as a Nationalist,
1906-18. From 1932 he was presi-
dent of the Irish literary society.
He died June 11, 1950. His many
works comprise poems, biograph-
ies, essays, and Irish studies, e.g.

The Decay of Sensibility, 1900;
Irish Books and Irish People,
1919; Collected Poems, 1923; Ex-
periences of a Literary Man, 1926 ;
Life and Friendships of Dean
Swift, 1933; Life of Goldsmith,
1935; Fond Opinions, 1938.

Gwynne, HOWELL ARTHUR
(1866-1950). A British journalist.
Born at Swansea, he went to the
local grammar school. Reuter's
correspondent, 1893-1904, he tra-
velled in Rumania, Ashanti, China,
and followed the S. African War.
Editor of The (morning) Standard,
1904-11, he was then editor of the
Morning Post until that paper was
merged with the Daily Telegraph,
1037. He was made C.H. in 1938,
.and died June 26,1950. H<s books
Included a political novel, The
XVill and the Bill, 1923.

Gwynne-Vaughan, DAME HEL-
EN CHARLOTTE ISABELLA (born
1879). British botanist and ad-
ministrator. Born Jan. 21, 1879,
Helen Fraser was educated at
Cheltenham Ladies' College and
King's College, London, and mar-
ried in 1911. She was head of the
department of botany at Birkbeck
College, 1909-17, and held the
same post, as a professor, 1921-39
and 1941-44. She wrote on the
structure and development of
fungi. She acted as chief con-
troller of Queen Mary's Army
Auxiliary Corps, 1917-18, for
which work she was created D.B.E.
in 1919. During the Second
Great War she was director of the
A.T.S. until 1941.

Gyantse. Town of Tibet, 125 m.
N.E. of the Chumbi Valley. It
stands, at an alt. of 13,200 ft., at
the foot of a jong or fortress which,
with a fortified lamasery, occupies
two rocky eminences commanding
a wide plain. Gyantse was held
by the Younghusband Expedi-
tion, and opened to foreign trade
by the Lhasa convention, 1904.
It is connected with Lhasa, 144 m.
N.E., by telegraph.

Gyaro, GYAEOS, OB GHIURA.
Island of the Aegean Sea. One of
the Cyolades, it is a mountainous
island, about 10 m. N.W. of the
island of Syra. Triangular in shape,
its length is 10 m., and greatest
breadth about 3 m. In Roman im-
perial times it was a place of ban-
ishment for criminals.

Gybe. Nautical term for the
swinging over of the mainsail
boom or spanker when the wind is
aft. With the wind dead aft and
variable there is often a strong
tendency of the mainsail to gybe,
and if the operation IB not carried
out carefully the vessel may cap-
size or the mast or boom be broken.

Gyers'Kiln. Metallurgical fur-
nace used for the calcining of iron
ores. Designed by John Gyers, an
engineer of Middlesbrough*, it con-
sists of an inner lining, about
18 ins. in thickness, of firebrick
enclosed in an iron casing. The
upper part is cylindrical, 20 ft. to
35 ft. in diameter, while the lower
part is conical, tapering inwards
to the bottom. In the centre, on
the bottom, is a double cone which
helps to spread the ore and fuel
evenly in the kiln. Air is intro-
duced through passages in the
sides of the tapering part of the
kiln and also through the spreader
cone. See Furnace ; Iron.
Gyges (7th century B.C.). King
of Lydia. As a young man he be-
came a favourite of the reigning
Lydian Sadyattea Candaules, but
having seized the bride of his mas-
ter, and anticipating punishment,
he assassinated him and seized the
throne. Under Gyges Lydia be-
came a powerful kingdom, He ul-
timately fell in battle against the
barbarian Cimmerii (c. 650 B.C.).
Gylippus. Spartan general.
During the Peloponnesian War he
was sent to Sicily with 3,000 men
to assist the Syracusans in 414 B.C.
Assuming the chief command, he
helped the Syracusans to destroy
the Athenian besieging force. The
Athenian ships were defeated in
the harbour of Syracuse, while
their land forces were compelled to
surrender with their generals
Nioias and Demosthenes.- Gylippus
later fell into disgrace for abstract-
ing some of the treasure taken at
the capture of Athens in 404.
Gymkhana (Pers. gandkhana,
ball house). Name for a mixed
sports and athletic meeting. It
originated about 1860 in India,
where horse and pony races were
introduced as a means of recrea-
tion and amusement for British
soldiers and officials. Further in-
terest was given by including ath-
letic events, such as tug-of-war,
and military sports such as tent-
pegging, as well as competitions of
an amusing and less strenuous
character. See Athletics.
Gymnastics (Greek, pywww-
tike, training). Art of developing
the body by suitable exercises.
The Greek folly understood the
value of all-round physical culture,
and in the gymnasia the youth of
Athens strove to approach the
ideal of finely proportioned beauty
as revealed in marble by their
famous sculptors. From Greece
the cult of gymnastics spread to
Rome, where in the Thermae to
which gymnasia were attached
athletic exercises were practised